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Yue above engraving represents the beautiful 
| Park, with the City Hall and the far-famed Foun- 
tain. The view is taken from the bookstore of 
Messrs. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 
| The Park contains about ten acres. It is laid 
out with walks, and is furnished with a variety of 


shade trees. ‘I'he iron fenee which surrounds it 
cost more than fifteen thousand dollars. 

The large building you see is the City Hall, It 
is the largest and one of the finest public buildings 
Itis two hundred and sixteen feet 
In 1803 it 


was commenced, and it was not completed vill 1812. 


in the city. 
long, and one hundred and five wide. 


The cost of it was nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars. 


white marble, and the rear of brown freestone. 


The front and ends are constructed of 


There is a cupola on the top of it, and in this 
is placed a very expensive clock. It docs not 
always keep the best of time, however, and needs 
a good deal of urging in order to get it to do its 
duty. 

In the upper part of this cupola is a room occu- 


) pied by a watchman, whose business it is to give 
\ alarm in ease of fire, as from this position he ts 
Behind this an- 


other less elevated cupola, with eight Ionic columns, 






}uble to overlook the whole city. 
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contains the City Hall bell, weighing 6,910 pounds, ! 
the different number of strokes of which indicate 
The front of 
the City Hall is ornamented with columns and pil- 


the district in which a fire occurs. 


asters of the Tonic, Corinthian, and Coinposite 
orders, rising above each other in regular gradation. 
The building is entered in front by a flight of 
twelye marble steps. In the centre is a double 
staircase, ascended by marble steps, at the top of ' 
which isa circular gallery, floored with marble, 
from which ten marble columns of the Corinthian 
order ascend to the ceiling. In the building there 
are twenty-cight offices and other public rooms, 
the most conspicuous of which, are the Governor's 
room, and the chambers of the Common Council 
and Assistant Aldermen. 

The greatest attraction in the Park however, is 
its magnificent Fountain. You have heard of it, 
have you not ? Perhaps you have seen it; if you 
have not, [hope you will have an opportanity one 
of these days, ‘The basin of this Fountain is one 
hundred feet indiameter. It has a variety of jets, 
which are occasionally changed. When the water 
is thrown up ina single stream, it rises to the 
height of seventy feet, and presents a most beau- 


tiful and majestic appearance. 
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The Croton water-works, from which this 
Fountain is supplied, are the most extensive of the 
kind in the world. The dam across the Croton 
river, is two hundred and fifty fect long, seventy 


feet wide, and forty feet hig). 
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It makes a pond 
five miles long, covering a surface of four hundred / 
The aqueduet proceeds from the dum to 
the city a distance of more than forty miles. Itia | 
built of stone and brick, arehed at the top and 
bottom, and is upwards of eight feet deep. 


a 


The wateris discharged inte two Reservoirs. 
The first covers thirty-five acres, and the lower 
one fuur acres. ‘This is three miles from the City 
Hall.— Youth's Cabinet. 
aD ¢ Geto 


To perform splendid actions, and to exhibit heroie 





virtue, is given but to a few ; and opportunities of 
this kind but seldom occur in the course of oue life. 
Whereas, occaasions to practice generosity, justice 


, nercy and moderation ; to speak truth, and shew 


kindness ; to melt with pity, and giew with affec- 
tion ; to forbear and to forgive, are adininistered to hy 
us every step we move through the world, and 
recur more frequently upon us, than even the means 
of gratifying the comimon appetites of hunger and 
tlurst 
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THE ARAPAHOE HALF-BREED. 
A TALE OF TUE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER— PHILADA,. 
BY JONN S. ROCB, ESQ. 
And for which the Premium of One Hundredand 
Fifly Dellars was awarded and paid. 
[Concluded. | 


Trex days of his long march had been accom. ° 
plished and the sun of the cleventh had risen upon } 


his lonely path, when he descried a single horse- 
man upon the ridge he had just passed. From 
where he was, he could easity distinguish that the 
horseman was an Indian. The other halted for a 
moment, and then waving his spear, which glanced 
brightly in the morning sunbeams, he dashed, at 
full speed, upow» Kaam’s path. The young half- 
breed was in the country of the hostile Pawnee, 
and judging rightly that the rider was of that tribe, 
he removed some necessary things from the back 
and casting it loose, sped on- 
ward upon his horse. By the time he had got 
fairty started, a dozen Indians were in sight, in 


of his pack mule, 


hot pursuit. 


| the 5 young half- breed led his leans een ly ecole 
and there, in a} 


aan awn ene 


; the shadow of the leafless woods, 
} small hollow, surrounded with brush, he hid him 
' out of sight, and pursued his way down the stream 


on foot. He progressed until he reached a ravine 


' Pawnee had disappeared in this he placed himself 
behind a fallen cottonwood at its margin, and lis- 


tened for his approach; but no sound save the 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


whieh run up into the prairie, and judging that the | 


} whistle of a bird broke the stillness which prevailed , 


around him. Kaam was about to give him upand 
return to his horse, when a slight rustling, 
beside him, attracted his attention. Placing his 
finger upon the trigger of his rifle, he turned his 


cye in the direction of the sound, and observed the 


a bali-drawn arrow upon the string of his bow.— 


he was stealing upon his track. ‘The half-breed’s 
second glance at him was along the trusty barrel 


, of his rifle and the click of its lock sent his ruthless 


_—_—a 


for such an <r and now the wisdom of , 


having thus saved him was fully proven—vounding } |; , which he unfastened, led back to where his 


away he soon placed distance between the pursuer 
and the pursued. They halted on reaching his 
mule, searched the pack gave the animal in charge 
of one of the party and the rest continued the chase. 
The distance so perceptibly increased between them 
that one by one fell off, until, as it approached 
For 


they had continued the pursuit, 


evening, but one remained upon his track 
several hours 
hoping to tire down his horse, but the noble animal 


as yet cxhibited no signs of distress. ‘The Indians, 


to save their animals, would dismount, and holding } 


the bridal, run by their side—Kaam practised the 


same maneuvre. They would then halt, sit down, 


pursuer recling into the arms of death. No ery 
followed the wound—it was through the heart! 
Tearing his scalp, reeking from his head, he bore 


encounter. Descending then into the ravine, he 


followed it up to where the Pawnee had hid his 


own was ticd, and mounting one, 9nd _ Icading the 
, 


ee eo 


| leading off the horse of their “ partisan,” 


He had not 
moved a moment too soon, for the rest of the pur- 
suing Pawnces having balted within hearing of 
his gun, on the report instantly resumed their sad- 
dles and gave chase again. 


other, he again pursued his way. 
On seeing Kaam 


yells of rage were fierce and terrible, but use- 


} less—the young Arapahoe now possessed a de- 


} cided advantage over them, for when one of his 


and make signs of peace and friendship ; but, as | 


soon as the young Arapahoe’s horse had enjoyed 
a breathing spell, he would mount and pursue his 
way, and they would again rush furiously upon 
his path. ‘Thas had the chase continued until, as 
we have stated, but one lingered upon his track 
and Kaam began to covet his scalp. He guessed 
that this pertinacious savage now, more than ever, 
after witnessing his horse’s speed und powers of 


endurance, wished to possess him; and he was 


intent, he knew, on procuring the owner's scalp to , 
Hoping that night would force | 


grace the capture. 
him to stop, the Indian struggled to keep in sight, 
and trusted to his gcod fortune, uided by darkness, 
About 
sunset, Kuam made for a point of timber bordering 
the Arkansas, and while pursuing his way, he 
turned to see how near the Indian had approached, 
he had disappeared. 


to yet obtain the prize. two hours before 


when, lo! 
pahoe sat motionless upon his horse for sume 


The young Ara- 


minutes, trying to account for his vanishing; at 
length he perceived a ridge at about two miles 
distance, where a few young willows raised their 
branches above the level prairie, and he concluded 
he had passed over this and was now endeavoring 
} to head him of from the river. -Dismounting to 


deceive him, for he felt certain he was watched, 


, ther apprehensions. 


steeds flagged with his weight, 


fhe pursuing Pawnces hung upon his track—in a 
few hours he had left them far behind. 
CHAPTER IV, 
Our young adventurer at length reached Salty 
Fork in safety, and here he began to lose all fur. 


Progressing by pleasant stages, 


»} he was gradually nearing the grand Forks of the 


Kansas. ‘The air began to assume a milder spring. 
like character, and congratulating himself on the 
approach of that genial sexson he buoyantly 

_ threaded the mazes of his wild pathway. Having 

halted in a grove, at noon to cook his meal of game, 

he discovered signs of footsteps which again awoke 


’ . . . . . . 
| him to vigilance, and seizing his loaded rifle—that 


true friend of the mountaineer—he instantly set 


about reconnoitering the neighborhood. ‘Tracking 
the foot-prints through the grove, he emerged upon 
the borders of the stream, and here upon the shor 
he lost sight of themn—the person had evidently 
crossed the Pork. On raising his eyes to sean the 
opposite side, he discovered the figure of a man 
standing vpon a point overhanging the stream.— 
They silently scrutinized cach other for some 
inoments, and Kaam belicving the other to be an 
Indian, made peaceful signs to draw forth some 
manifestations which would show the state of his 


feclings—the stranger imitated him in his answer. 


The half-breed then shouted to him in French—thx 


, of the dead warrior, as trophies of his sanguinary 
His good steed had been treasured } 


close | 


Indian, almost noiselessly parting the bushes from | 
his path with one hand, while with the other he held 


Pt _e nn aiid . “en 


heshens | in which he had been educated—and on 
hearing this salutation, the supposed Indian began 
to descend fromm his perch with manifest confidence. 
Fork and 
joined the former. The young Arapahoe inquired 
why he was there, unharmed, To 
which he replied that he had been one of a trapping 


Crossing a small ravine, he forded the 
and alone? 


party who were attacked and dispersed by the 
Pawnees—they had been robbed of every thing, 
and he believed his companions had been captured. 
Kaam told hin be was fortunate in his present en- 
counter, for that he was bound on his way to the 
trading post at the mvuth of the Kansas, and had 
a spare horse tooffier him. He invited the stranger 
to shure his meal, and they forthwith proceeded to 
discuss it. 


While thus employed, a something 


indefinable in the countenance of his new compan- 


} jon troubled the heart of Kaam—he thought he 


The savage had not yet seen the object of his > 
pursuit, but with dilated eye, and painted visage, } 


it with him, together with the arms and ornaments 
. J 


} 


their | 


he could relieve | 
; him by mounting the other; in vain, therefore, 


had seen it before, but where, his memory failed to 
inform him. They finished eating and pursued 
their journey, one congratulating himself on his 
good fortune at thus encountering a friendly wan. 
derer where he had expected to find a foe, and the 
other exercising his mind to call up the associations 
connected with his fellow traveiler. They con. 
versed but little during the remainder of the day, 
and at nightfall halted in the tiinber to sleep. Hav- 
ing eaten the remnants of their noon meal—they 
dare not yet light a fire at night to cook—they 
rolled themselves in their robes and commenced, in 
low tones, a conversation in relation to the hostility 
of the tribe whose hunting grounds they were then 
passing through. 

* You are from St. Louis,” said Kaam, abruptly 
breaking off the former subject. 

“ You are right,” answered the stranger. 

“ And your name is 
ingly. 

* Adalph Murtel!” he answered. 

The half-breed nearly mounted to his feet, 
the hot blood tingled m his fingers ends. 
dered now that he had not previously discovered 
him, but he remembered that when he had last seen 
him in St Louis, he was elad in the gay habiliments 





?” said Kaam, inquir- 


and 
He won. 


| of civilization ; that he was in robust health, and 


’ that his locks were then trimmed in a tasteful style. 


' was before him, a helpless wanderer, 


Now his beard nearly covered his face—his hair 
hung in disorder—his body was clothed in buck- 
skin, and his form and face wore gaunt with hun. 
ger and hardship. There he 


in his power! The man who 


was—his rival—and 

had thrust himself 
between him and one he had fondly, nay, madly 
loved—the legitimate son of his cruel father—the 
one who had slighted his Indian origin with a sneer, 
and in his 
power ! Would it not, he reasoned with himself, be 
a full measure of revenge to leave his body upon 
the plains for the wolf to feed upon—consign his 
admired form to death, without 
sepulchre, would bleach in the prairie wind—where, 
blast, 
No, no, he answered to these 


where its bones, 


in that vast solitude, the cold alone would 
howl his requiem ? 
whispers of revenge, she loves him, perhaps calls 
him Ausband, and longs for the time when he will 
return and press her to his bosom. I will not 
plunge fair Julia in affliction by slaying him, 
though J hate him as I do the 
heel. No, ] will 


safety, and then bid him tell to her, 


al- 
serpent which I 


crash with my guard him to 
that far away 
in the wilderness, I fed and protected him—a noble 


revenge, by far, than consigning him to death and 
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the studious young half-breed companion of his 


) 
q 
¢ early days in the wildly attired form of his pre- 


server. 

* You are French,” said he to Kaam. 

* No,” answered the half-brecd, “I have only 
been raised among the French.” , 

* OF St. Louis ?” inquired Adolph. 

“Of Lousianna,” replied Kaam. 

This was in one respect correct, but in another 
an evasion of Adolph’s question—all west of the 
Mississippi was at that time still designated by 
the old inhabitants as Louisiana. 
of St. Louis ; and Adolph, to amuse his companion 
began to relate his adventures in the town, boast 
of the admiration he commanded when there, and 
his many successes among the muidens of the old 
post. He at length mentioned a half Indian, 
named Kaam, and his love for a French maiden 
named Julia. He would have paused, could he, 
through that surrounding gloom, but have seen 
the workings of his face who was now drinking in 


his words. Unsuspicious of the torture he was in- 


They soou spoke | 


eerverevere.: 


geance! When morning broke, they cooked their 
mneal and started onwards, beneath a cold and 
threatening sky, which svon began to pour a flood 


upon their pathway. The weather became very 


‘ inclement, cold and disagreeable, and their marches 


by day, and pauses by night, were attended with 


, hardship and suffering, such as is known only on 


these great deserts. To add to their difficulties, 
the horses began to fail, and they were forced to 
travel on foot, in order to save them—their way, 
too, became dull and checriess, from the taciturnity 
of the half-breed. Adolph staggered along, shiv- 
ering with the cold damp blast, but the fire in his 
companion’s veins made him insensible alike to 
cold and suffering. At length Adolphs horse died, 


/ and instantly Kaam surrendered up his stecd to 


flicting, he continued, in a strain of levity, relating ' 


to the listening Arapahoe, how he had compassed 
the ruin of his idol, after driving off her“ Indian” 
lover, and how she had besoucht hii to save her 
from shame ; but, with a heartless jeer at her-im- 
purity, he had cast her off, and turned to the fond 
embraces of another. Ile boasted, also, how 
cunningly he had thrown the base act upon the 


absent lover, and left the orphan Julia under a 


cloud of shame; antd, then, he laughed at the fool- | 
ish credulity of women, in general, and how readily | 


the poor girl’s former companions drank in, and 
gave credence to his slanders. Kaam 
where he lay, like a wounded panther perparing 
to spring. It needed but one move, and grasping 
him by the throat, he could search his body for the 
foul heart which had prompted such cruelty ; but, 
restraining his passion with a groan, he, in affected 
calmness, inquired what became of the girl ? 

* She gave birth toa brat,” said he, “ which 
soon died, and some say the mother is breaking 
The old Padre 
has taken both her soul aud body under his priestly 
care.” 


her heart after her half- breed lover. 


Kaam would have wept if the destroyer had not 
been crouching beside him, but now rage was_ the 
master passion, revelling both in heart and brain, 
it usurped him all, until, in his conceptions of 
revenge, he became a fiend. 


writhed | 


bear him forward. ‘The young Arapahoc was 
fearful of being cheated of his prey ; he, therefore, 
kept careful watch that he should not sink from 
exhaustion and fatigue. 


After some duys of this suffering, one of those 


sudden and terrible snow storms, so bewildering | 
to the travellers on the prairies, swept over them, } 


and, unable to proceed, they lay down, covered 
themselves with their robes, and waited its ceasing. 
They were within but a mile of the grove bordering 


the river, where they might have found shelter, but 


to attempt to move amid such a cloud of snow was 
folly—they would most certainly have lost their 
way. 


rein, that he might find shelter wherever he could, ; 


and they never saw him afterwards. 
a time, the white mantle spread itself ke a wind- 
ing sheet around them, and then the blast came 
sweeping along, whirling it into a thousand fanciful 


eddies, lifting it from the earth again and driving } 


it through the air with the force of a tornado; or, 


prostrate trappers, it would seem to dance in sport- 
ive circles, as if rejoicing that they were trapped 
at last—caught upon the wild domain of the un- 
Oh, 


pitying blast. how that rude wind howled 


‘ over the cowering wanderers! And still it piled on, 


and roared, and sighed on iis bleak way, until the 
trappers began to fear for their safety. 


drift increased so rapidly, that twice, in the course 


) “ . + . 
of a few hours, they were forced to dig their way 


Banishing pity from | 


his bosom, he sealed its fountains up ; and ¢0, at | 


that moment in his inmost soul, did he hate the 


? 2 rhi —T P if law } . 
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whole white race, that, ifhe could have gathered 


their vitality into the single form before him, he 
he would have tortured it to death, and gloated 
over ils dying agonies. In his heart he swore 
take terrible vengeance on the destroyer of his 
Julia—he knew not yet what it should be, but he 
resolved it should appease the wrathful longings of 
his heart. 


concious why, and for what he suffered, that his 


He would do it, and have him fully ; 


out to obtain air—they were enclosed ina complete | 


cave of snow. 
While they thus lay beneath the peltings of the 
storm, Kaam entertained the thought of disclosing 


himself, for he believed they were both about to | 


perish, but the ceasing of the storm made him 
silent—hope sprung up in the bosom of his com- 
panion, and he nursed it into strength with his 


words of encouragement. Digging their way ont 


of the snow, they, with extreme labor, made a_pas- 


to ; 


agony might be the more poignant; and, if he ‘ 


begged for life, he would joy in laughing at his | 


supp! cations. 
They consigned themselves to sleep, or rather 
Adolph did, after congratulating himself with the 


idea that the relation of his personal adventures 


-? 


sage to the river, where, beneath the bluff, which 
had partially sheltered the shore, they again fol- 
lowed its windings. ‘The cold became intense, and 
the wind swept over them as if it would congeal 
their very blood to ice. Both knew, that, to drink 
the water of the stream while exposed to such a 
temperature, would chill the body into inaction, and 
bind upon them the fetters of the northern blast.— 
Kaam forbode, with Indian fortitude, but the wind 
und the exertion so parched the throat of bis com- 
panion, that he would no longer refrain, while the 
half-breed, therefore, moved ahead, he bent to a 


bubbling spring, whose waters were forming an 


| icy mound by the side of the bluff, and quenching 
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To their remaining horse, they gave a free } 


Silently tor | 


Their | 


ee 


| his thirst, he again pursued his way. His gait 
first became slow, aud soon he began to totter.— 
, The half-breed, who had had halted for him to 
come up, noticed his zig-zag movements, but not 
having seen him drink, he supposed it was only 
fatigue ; and to rest them both, he resolved totake 
shelter in a smal! cave in the face of the hill bor- 
dering the stream, which was situated but a few 
yards ahead. His companion now halted, and 
then, apparently arousing his energies for a further 
| effort, he progressed a few steps, halted again, and 
at length, overcome by the powerful influence of 
sleep, he sunk down upon the snow. ‘The freezing 
air, which seemed like the breath of the grim 
tyrant, death, had folded him in its invisible robe, 
, and had he been alone, he would never have been 
able to shake it off. The young Arapahoe instantly 
| divined his situation, and, hastening to the fallen 
trapper, he aroused him to a partial sense, by 
, force, and bearing his almost inanimate body to 
the sheltered cave, he wrapped it in their robes 
and hastened to build a fire. Fuel was abundant, 
and seon the crackling flame from the heaped up 
. brush threw its grateful warmth into their welcome 
_ den, but still Adolph slept. Kaam, finding that 
, he still remained insensible, notwithstanding the 
| heat of the fire, at once guessed the whole truth of 
| his situation, and proceeded to act accordingly.— 
| Heating some water, he added to it some cayenne 
; pepper—a medicine carried in every careful trap- 
per’s pouch—and dosing his frigid companion with 
this warm mixture, he soon awoke him to life.— 
Adolph murmured against his companion’s posi. 
tive treatment, at first, but returning consciousness 
were due—it was 


drew forth his thanks. None 


not that he might enjoy the future, and again bask 


' in the siniles of his conquests, over cither savage or 
vjiling itin a mound around the bodies of the ‘ 
I 


civilized maidens, that his companion preserved 
| him; it was for a far different purpose that he 
hung over him with such solicitude—that his hands 
It was for 
a selfish, a sanuinary, a terrible purpose le exerted 


labored to win him back to vitality. 


himself. It was that he might make him a sacri. 
tice upon the deep-dyed altar of revenge! 

A day was spent in fully resuscitating Adolph. 
Every exertion that could tend to bring him back 
When 


morning broke on the succeeding day, a sensible 


} to vigor, was used by his companion. 


‘change was manifest in the air—the cold had 
abated, the bright sun shone out upon carth’s white 
mantle, and the wind had calmed down almost to 
a zephyr. Adolph, too, was on his feet ready for 
' the march, and they again set out. They found 
the snow less deep as they progressed, and this 
was a source of congratulation, for, before it melted 
and swelled the tributaries, they hoped to reach 
Svlomon’s Fork 


due time gained, and they were safely beyond the 


| beyond its influence. was in 
region of the storm, wending their way towards 
the main river, which reached, they continued down 
, its banks, each day breathing more and more of 
: the advancing summer, and grecting, with their 
grateful eyes and senses, the beauty and incense of 
unfolding vegetation. ‘The wanderers aguint felt 
themselves safe. 

On a bright evening, in the latter part of May, 
they arrived at a point.upon the Kansas, within 
sight of the broad Missouri, whose yellow waters, 
lit by the departing sunbeam, rolled onward in a 
turbid flood towards the distant sea. Here they 


‘ halted for the night, resolving to make a short 
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morning march to the post, some ten miles distant. 





From the rocky ridge where they lay encainped, 


they could almost discern the goal of their wishes, 
that bourne to attain which they bad undergone 
so many perils‘and hardships. Adolph was gay, 
with the pleasing thought that his journey’s end 
was nigh. His companion sat down beside him 
and looked with cold thoughtfulness into his cyes 
—it was the gaze of iron resolution, contemplating 
dark and savage act. He tried to read in 
beaming countenance before him, where lurked 
the heartless depravity that could ruin innocence, 


the ; 





sun, he remarked, with all the calmness of a deter. | 
mined purpose ;— 

** T will tell you, before the earth drinks up your > 
blood, so many reasons why you should die by my 
hand, that you will admit the justice of the deed.” 

Here Adolph made a desperate struggle to free , 
himself from the cords which bound him, but he 
was a child, within the grasp of the embittered 
half-brecd. 

* You cannot avert your fate,’ 


said Kaam.— ° 


, “ At the slightest chance of that, my quick knile 


und yet gloat over the fell deed—that could pour | 


obliloguy upon one of the fuirest of women kind, 
who had yielded up every thing to bim—heart, 
virtue, aye, even life—for, by his own account, 
she was pining away in sorrow—and yet make a 
mockery of her suffering, and sneer at her fall. An 
hour more, and Adolph slept, his dreams peopled 
by happy visions of the future. No fear disturbed 
them, fur, being below the region of the most hos. 
tile tribes, his mind, conscious of sufety, yielded 
itself up to quiet repose ; but, not so Kaam—taking 
off the cords which bound his pack, he tied the 
limbs of his sleeping companion. ‘The tightly 
drawn cords stagnated the sleeper’s b'ood, and 
changed the color of his dreams, for he began to 


‘ 


moan, and at last awoke, filled with an indefinable ! 


feeling of dread. ‘The fire burnt fitfully up, throw- 
ing but an uncertain light upon surrounding objects, 
and by its aid he was unable to make out anything 
distinctly. In vain he struggled to release himself, 
for, in attempting to roll towards the fire to burn 


his bonds loose, he fouud that he was tied hand 


| of the body, but of the soul.” 


would seal your doom.” 


With cold deliberation, he now cut Adolph’s 


hunting shirt and leggings from his body, and 
opening a vein in his arm with the point of his 


knife, he stood with a burning eye, but visage im- 
movable as stone, watching the red current trickle | 
forth. 


“Why do you kill me!” exclaimed the now 
terrified trapper, ‘“ What is my crime ?” 


* Murder !" shouted Kaam, “ not merely marder 


Here as if urged by the fury of his hatred and 
his thoughts of the wrong, he opened a dozen ; 
fountains in the body of his victim, and let their 
red currents flow to appease his wrathful soul. 

* Act like a humun being, and stab me to the | 
heart at once,” cried Adoiph, “ but do not torture 
me with this slow murder as if you were a fiend.” 

* No,” replied Kaam, “ by doing so I would 
forego my dearest vengeance—cut short the enjoy- 
ment of seeing death enfold you in its cold embrace. 


; I could have killed you upon the prairie—left you 


and foot to the trees which formed his ecanopy.— | 


Believing now that the Indians had stolen upon 


him while he slept and slain his companion, he | 


waited patiently for morning to reveal his fate. As 
the light of the east silently crept over objects, 
giving them shape and color, he distinguished the 
form of his companion standing, with arms folded, 


watching the gradual dawning of day. He called 


to him, but received no response—like a statue, the , 


figure kept its position. At length the golden 
beams of the day-god began to gild the departing 
shadow of night, and with his first ray the half- 
breed turned abruptly to his companion, with the 
boding expression :-— 

“* Destroyer of innocence, thy hour has come !” 

* What do you mean ?” inquired Adolph. 

** That you shall here die /” hissed the half-breed 
through his clenched teeth. 

“For what?” inquired his startled victim.— 
“ What injury have I ever inflicted upon you that 
you should kill me? If I have wronged you, tell 
me in what, and I will make reparation.” 

* Ah, ha, ha!” with bitter irony laughed the 
determined avenger. ‘ You plead to late—repara- 
tion is out of your power. You ask what you have 
done ?7—and I answer, to me the worst of wrongs 
—made a wunton and outcast of one I loved above 
all else on earth, and I have sworn to avenge both 
her andme. Upon the arm that I will let out your 
life’s blood, I wear the pledge which bound me to 
her forever, if not as a husband and protector, as 
an avenger. Nay more i 

Here he broke off his words, and suddenly un. 
loosing the cords «hich bound Adolph to the earth, 
he dragged his body to the tree where he hiniself 
had stood watching the approach of day, and bind- 
ing him erect, his face towards the now beaming 





beneath the power of the wintry blast to perish 
amid the snow, but that would have robbed me of 
this great hour of sacrifice. I preferred to nurse | 
you back into life, streng: hen your body, and guard 
you sulfely to within sight of the very haven of our 
pursuit. ‘here rolls the golden tinted flood of the 
turbid Missouri—beyond that point to the right, 
but a few miles lies our destination—around us the 
summer birds are sweetly carrolling, and the bright 
warm sun is kissing all animated nature with a 
genial kindness, yet here, within sight of safety, 
and surrounded with all these glad things you die, 
and by the hand of Kaam, the srapuhoe half-breed 


, —the avenger of Julia Severance.” 


“My curse forever hang upon you, dog of an 
Indian,” cried the infuriated and desperate prisoner. 

“ The great spirit of both the white man and the | 
Indian has said that such as you have no power to 
curse,” answered Kaam. ‘I'hen seating himself 
beside the bleeding form of the dying trapper, he 
turned his face towards the sun, and beyan to 
pour forth, as ina song of death, his reasons for 
the bloody-deed. 

** My mother saved Edward Murtel from death,” 


said he, “ and he requitted her by stabbing ber in 


the dark while she slept, killing her sister, and 
stealing her child—I, ‘ Kaam,’—that he might 
sell me into perpetual slavery—you are the son of 
this nan, and soam I. 1 never wronged you, yet 
you stole between me and her I fondly loved, not 
to shelter her in the arms of manly affection, but 
to rob her of her virgin purity, and then cast her 
out to die. You wrapped her in a mantileof scorn, 
and then joined the howl of alarmed virtue, which 
drove her forth to despair. You slew her soul 
first, and then strove to destroy the body, that its 
degradation might not upbraid your heartiess cru- 


elty. Af! you groan at this tale of wrong, but 
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> victim. 


he continued his journey to the trading post. 


The Great Spirit hath said in his written 
word that ‘the sins of the father shall be visited 
upon the children’—-he hath recorded thy doom, 
therefore, Adolph Martel, thou shalt die!” 

Kaam rose to end the scene of sacrifice, but his 
victim hung in his cords immovable as stone— 
quict as death! Leaving his body to the wolves, 
As 
he progressed, the desire to see Julia grew strong 
within him, not that he had a single thought of 
He wished 


to prove to her how holy, how ubove his rival that 


upbraiding her, no! but to comfort her. 


feelings was which had taken possession of his 
own bosom. From his face he banished all trace 
of the fecling which had saddened it, and placing 
thereupon a smile he met, with all the stoical 
indifference of a true savage, the officer command. 
cir- 


ing the Kansas post. ‘To him he related the 


cumstances attending the journey of Hurmer and 


‘himself into the Arapahoe country, the friendly 


disposition of the tribe,and the prospects held out 
of a lucrative trade with them. ‘The officer re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and stated that he 


would send an outfit in his charge at once, but 


| that the necessury goods had to be obtained at St. 


Louis, and, as the only party going thither that 
season hud started some few days previous, he saw 
no way of profiting by the position attained by 
them in the tribe, unless Kaam would consent to 
pursue the party on their way down, and convey to 
To 


this Kaam at once agreed, und the officer in com- 


them letters to make the necessary purchases. 


mand further requested that he would continue on 
with the company to their destination, aid them to 
select the outfit, and superintend its transportation. 
‘This would afford him an opportunity of again 
seeing Julia, and he consented. His heart palpi- 
tuted with hope again, as the feeling of love revived 
within him. He resolved if she would consent, 
to bear the stricken Julia far away, where the finger 
of scorn would not point at her—where the censo- 
rious eyes of civilization would never intrude to 
gaze upon her, and where, amid the children of the 
forest, he could present her with a home whose 
household gods would not remind her of her un- 
doing. Looking at the bracelet which circled his 
arm, he kissed it with renewed devotion. 

In his light perogue he, in the course of a few 
days, overtook the purty preceding him, who were 
making their way down in a Mackinaw bout, and 
acquainting them with his mission, he took in the 
leader of the company, und together they pushed 
their way to the distant city. [low tumultuous 
were the thoughts which agitated the breast of this 
embittered man, as he neared the home of her he 
so dearly loved, and who had been so cruelly de- 
ecived. As his mind dwelt upon this subject, he 
fancied that the stars of night looked down appiov- 
ingly upon the deed ef vengeance he had perpetra- 
ted, and lit up his pathway to the injured Julia’s 
succor. St Louis was at length reached, and 
without delay, he sought out the good old Padre. 
learned that he 


was absent on a vistt of merey to a dying fellow 


On culling at the parsonage, he 


creature, and uscertainnig the direction, Kaam flew 


to seek him out—his impatience would brook of no 


delay. On reaching the habitation designated—a 
small low French building of stone, surrounded by 
a portico—he knocked at the duor, and the aged ° 
Padre, himself, opened it. Beholding a half savage 
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and scanned him with suspicion. 

“ Do you not know me, father,” cried the half. 
breed, “ 1 am Kaam, thy pupil, in search of Julia 
—tell me ut once, if you ever loved me, where can 
she be found ?” 

A faint shrick echoed his eager inquiry, and the 
old man drew him within the building. 


at the same time to a low couch in one corner of 
the apartment. 
He 
had come, directed as by the finger of fate, to see 
her die. ‘The announcement of his name had 
thrown her into a swoon, from which the flickering 
lamp of life slowly struggled back to light and 
consciousness, and with the reurning glimmer of 
that feeble ray she recognized him. 


the emaciated and sinking form of poor Julia. 


With a happy 


simile upon her lips, she reached out her wasted , 


hand towards him, and whispered his name— 
“ Kaam !” It was the first word she had spoken for 


hours, and it was the /ast—in giving it utterance } 


she died. Upon the little wrist he held was the 


pledge of love she had braided from his locks, and 


the hand that clasped hers, was encircled by her | 


own tress, dyed with the blood of her destroyer. 
Upon poor Julia’s features were stamped the im- 
press of peace, as if some blessed angel, commis- 
sioned by heaven, had set its high seul of forgiveness 
there. 

Together, they knelt by her bedside, the aged 
and holy father of the Charch, and his pupil, the 
young Arapahoe, where they mingled their prayers 
for the repose of the departed one. Ere Kaam 
rose from his knees, and while he held the stiffening 
hand of her he loved, he registered an oath of 
severation between him and the white race forever. 
He swore to be their foe until death—to hold no 


faith with them, but, with treacherous revenge, to | 


visit on all alike an indiscriminate hatred, and, so 
vowing, he turned his buck, at once, upon the 
white men and their habitations. The old priest 
thought to stay him, but, putting aside his aged 
form, he plunged into the pathless woods, struck 
out for the distant hills, and alone with heart 
wounded to the core, he journeyed towards the 
setting sun. His path wasa weary one, lit by no 
bright thoughts, but, on the contrary, haunted by 
feelings of bitterness and despair. We are wrong 
—one ray cast a beam of love upen it—the remem- 
brance of his mother, Yana—love for her prevented 
every feeling of affection from dying within him, 
and when sinking under an accumulation of hard- 
ships and grief, a thought of her would nerve his 
fori and strengthen him to press onward, that he 
might again lay his throbbing temples upon her 
bosom, and draw peace from her words of affection. 

After weeks of weary marching, he began to 
approach the head of “Republican Fork,” the 
source of the river Kansas ; and on every side he 
saw nuuicrous signs of Indians, indicated 
clearly that bunds from other tribes than his own, 


which 


were in the Arapahoe country hunting Buffalo. It 
now became necessary to observe great eaution to 
prevent falling into the hands of the strangers, who 
doubt, Pawnees. 


were, no Ascending a high 


d) ridge, which over-looked the country before him 


fur many a mile, he descried a herd of buffalo in 


)them, he had no doubt were unde rgoing attack 


from a party of hunters. Keeping the top of the 


into their ambuscade. 


Before the young Arapahoe, lay | 


ridge, he pursued his way uutil he neared: the 


| animals, when he perceived that the hunters were 


encircling the herd ; at the same time he discovered 
another party of Indians, and himself nearly fell 
They were Pawnees, who 


} were hemming in the unsuspicious hunters of the 
other tribe. 


Kaain watched the Pawncees until he 


} could not mistake their purpose—waiting until the 
* Come hither, my son,” said he, leading Kaam 


onslaught was made upon the herd ; they intended 
then to rush in} amid the melee and confusion, 
when they might slay halfthe hunting party be- 
fore they would be discovered. He was not certain 
that the band in danger were Arapahoes, but he 
resolved to muke a diversion in their favor, and 
acquaint them with their danger; he accordingly, 
gave utterance to the Arapahoe cry ofalarm. ‘The 
hunting party ceased its manceuvres in a moment, 
and answered the cry with a general yell, while at 
the same time the party in ambush, drew 
the high prairie grass into the willow grove upon 
the bluff of the stream. Kaam’s way being now 
uninterrupted, he descended to his friends, but he 
was so like a’spectre, so worn with anguish and 
With 
an eye burning like fire, in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching conflict, he acquainted the party, among 
whom he found Harmer, with the dangerous prox- 


hardship, that at first he was not recognized. 


imity of their foes, and proposed a scheme for 
their punishment, which at first sight promised, and 
by after action, was confirmed to be a severe and 
deadly device to pay them for their many _hostili- 
ties. It was late in the season, the grass in the 
prairie was high, and the wind blew strong over it 
in the direction of the the 


Placing a few war- 


willow where 


Pawnees had taken shelter. 


grove, 


_ iors at sume distance in the plain, he ordered 


them, at a given signal, to fire the crass in different 


directions, and keep up a war cry in the rear of the | 


smoke and flame—this would drive their foes to 
flight by way of thy river—then descending with 
the rest of the band, nearly eighty in namber, he 
took a position in ambush, at the footof a ravine 
leading from the grove, where his foes were posted. 
Here awaiting them, the signal was given, the 
flame communicated, and, like a torrent, the fire, 


curling, and hissing, and bounding, pressed on 


towards the river, bearing aleng with its hot 
breath a cloud of blinding and stifling smoke. The 


Pawnees were unable to hold their position, for the 
hot blast made it insufferable; and finding « ravine 
leading to the river, they very naturally entered it, 
and rushing down, their vision obscured by the 
cloud which enveloped them, they fell an easy prey 
to the embittered Arapahoecs. A cloud of urrows 
met the first rush of the foe, and in the next moment, 
while the bewildered Pawnees were struggling for 
sight, and for an uvenue of Kaam and 


escupe, 


Harmer, heading their friends, rolled like un ava- 
lanche of death in their path, and swept them 
The affri 


foe fought, and yelled their war cry in’ vain, 


with an indiscriminate slauelhter. 
ior, 
surrounded by an iunplacable enemy, their numbers 
melted away, and their cry becume week: at 
length a portion of them turned back to the yrove, 
fled along the bluff to a point overhanging the river 

But twenty out of a 


hundred thus escaped to tell the sad tale to their 


and leaped into the flood. 
tribe! 

The Arapahoes, amid shouts of triumph, re- 
turned to their village, and the ery of victory was 
despatched by runners to every portion of the tribe 
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> figure before him, he started back, shaded his eyes, | 


out of 


awe 


Kaam, the hero of the fight was hailed with 

by the young, and respect by the old. He had 
won his title to chieftainship, and a dozen gory 
badges of his prowess hung dangling at his belt.— 
The once proud-hearted half-breed, whose aspira- 
tions, under the influence of civilization, had been 
all refined, now stood among this wild tribe, with 
gory knife and human trophies, an acknowledged 
savage ! He was invested with the mantle of dis- 
tinction by the elders of the tribe, and wild orgies 
ushered him to his place of distinction; strange 
feasts were spread, and the pantomime of the great 
slaughter was enacted before the admiring Arapa- 
hoes. But one thing occurred to mar the great 
occasion, and that was the death of Harry Harmer. 
While leading a portion of Arapahoes in the fight, 
he was pierced through and through by the arrow 
of a treacherous Pawnee, and his body was picked 
up among the sluin. The tribe buried his remains 
with respectful ceremony, and when the earth had 
covered him, every tie which bound Kaam to the 
whites was severed. He lives yet among his 
people, feared and respected, the chief leader of 
this warlike race. Indian maiden has never yet 
found welcome in his lodge, but alone with his 
mother, he dispenses the laws of his tribe, and rules 
with absolute 


sway these wild children of the 


Ainerican desert. His hatred to the whites is un- 
yielding, and he declares Limself ever upon the war 
path against them. A settled gleom hangs on his 
brow, and his people no longer call him Kaam ; 


or, “* Daylight,” but Mo-Kah: or, “ Niour !” 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY. 
No. 2 

Lavints—Ulave you never amid the perfect 
silence of nature, experienced that mysterious sym. 
pathy which awakens feelings much akin to mel- 
ancholy ; and as you have looked over the beautiful 
landscape, or surveyed the heavens lit up with their 
million lamps, have you not sometimes found it dif. 
ficult to resist the impression, that you had wan- 
dered off to a land of fairies, and that the elfin train 
were laughing at you from every moonbeam, and 
Such 


ideas had just taken hold of me, as I was ransack- 


dancing beneath the leaves of every flower. 


ing the storehouse of memory, and ranging through 
the ficlds of fancy in quest of materials for another 
letter; 


and in all probability my weeping heart 


would by this time have recoiled upon itself, had I 


not been aroused by the entrance of a bright eyed 


het} 
abhi 


e girl, who threw the last number of the Re pos- 


itory upon my table, scattering the fragments of 
} 


some half dozen essays about the room, which held 


their existence by a very feeble tenure—imasmuch 


us they had been pronounced as unwortliy of a 


place in the hallowed sanctuary of literature 


Diverted by this circumstances from the path I 


intended to tread, }am prompted to take a retros- 
pect of some few of the writers, who have for some 
tune past furnishe ! us with a found of amusement 
and instruction, through the pages of that periodical; 
and more esp ly to dwell upon those of your 


own sex whose written thoughts are to you, as well 


as to mysclf, fixed stars—forever brievht in the fir- 


mawent of mind. Like su many uctors upon the 


stage of life, these writers have played their various 
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3 parts, and independent upon unities of any descrip- 


\ tion, they have considered themselves entitled to | 


blend the comic with the tragic ; and in obediance 
to the spontancous associations of memory, have al 
onc time called back the sunshine of their childhood, 
and at another grasped the rainbow of the future as 
it streamed across their intellectual horizon. Al- 
though we cannot assign to each the same degree 
of approbation, yet we look upon all of them as a 


sign. Some, as if determined to erect for themselves 
a monument more lasting than time, have took an 
assuming station ; forgetful that the reward of ge- 
nius is too often composed of poverty, wreathed 
round with laurels. Some, again with no particular 
gifts of their own to bestow, have rescued historic 


gems from the womb of oblivion, and presented 
them to our view as worthy objects of our admira- | 
tion and esteem; while others have sketched the | 
conquests of science, in the dethronement of super- 


stition, and the emancipation of man’s dormant 
energies. Now, we see one approaching the temple 
of fame, and imitating the lyric bard when he ex- 


claimed, 


“ Sublimi sidera vertice feriaum ;’ 
and then, to give clegance to the group a female 
steps in at intervals—her lips tremulous with song, 
her cheeks bright with the rose-leaf tinge, and her 
eyes sparkling through a well of thought; but 
many have only made their entrance and exit, like 
those in life; of whom it may be said, “they were 
born and died.” 

In looking back it is pleasing to feel that nothing 
has been advanced, but what might tend either to 
enlarge the understanding, meliorate the heart, or 
diffuse that salutary cheerfulness around the altar 
of the affections which draws more closcly the 
bonds of connexion, yet while a wish to be uscful 
has been a strong motive to exertion, I know from 
experience that this would barely excite us to action 
unless aided by the desire of that praise which is 
not without its poison, although sv naturally craved 
In this respect 


by the human heart. some may 


not have attained the summit of their wishes; but 
they have at the same time, a richer reward for 
their labors, if they have the satisfaction of feeling 
that they have been successful in their fecble en- 
deavors to create in some minds, a keener relish for 
the beuutiful, intenser delights, and higher imag- 
inings. If enthusiasm has at any time exceeded 
the bounds of truth, if prejudice has been too hasty 
in forming and insisting upon « pinions, or the fancy 
too sweeping in its upward flights, they have not 
been of sufficient importance to disturb the harmo- 


of the little group, who in their turn | 


ave discussed 
the subject best suited to their taste, and have liad 
every opportunity for displaying those talents and 
energies so ennobling to humanity. 

To us Lavinia, these writers seem like old friends 
with whom we have long been acquainted, and who 
are become endeared to us, not by tlie habit of see- 
ing them, but by their real value. 

You know that intelicct has a community of 
interest—a sympathy of feeling —an identity of pur- 
pose; and as you lave sat by the cheerful fire, 
poring over the productions of this literary gro 
they have become passionately dear to your glowing 
2 soul, as they have opened the storehoures of thought 
,to your understanding, and invested every theme 
) they have enlarged upon with a moral sublunity, 
Who that knows Mrs. Gardiner if only through her 


' writings, can hesitate to love her! Pleased with 


nature, and Heaven pleased with her, she wanders 


d 


in sweet dreaminess through far off woods and 
waters, her fancy like a wanded spirit of enchant. 
nent conjuring up a succession of swect sounds and 
and beautiful forms, Combining the hallowing and 
sanctifying influence of true religion, with all that 
is sweet and graceful and ornamental in her sex, 
she weaves her chaplets with the fragrant blossoms 
of Paradise, and thus exerts a holy and regenerating 
influence over a world of sin and death. Poesy has 
become a part of her existence ; the balmy air, the 


babbling brook, the sylvan dale, are kindred with 


her veins, and her mind gives pinions unto her | 


heart, until its sympathies overspread the land ; at 
one time gladdening the abode of afiluence, as well 
as the cottage of the poor, and at another carrying 
a balsam to the inmate of the prison-house, or drop. 
ping tears upon the fetters of the slave. 

And where, I may query will you lay your hand 
upon higher evidences of inspiration, than the effu- 


, the abode of all kindly affections, and alive to all 
, that is good and generous in the human character ! 


Who, that is acquainted with her muse has not 
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the happiest attitude of things. With her, holy 
thoughts are not guests at intervals, or transient in 
their stay, but her heart has a sympathy with the 
future, that draws it to a thousand forms of spiritual 
loveliness, and to which her affections cling with 
more earnestness than theirs can whose strength 
has not grown tc Heaven. ‘The strange, faint im- 
ages that flit from the trees as the clouds pass by— 
the 
the 
the 


ure 


slightest shade that falls on the dying day ; 
tiniest song that comes from the insects home ; 
murmuring of the rill, the blushing of the rose, 
sounds and scenes in which 


* The beautiful ideal dwells. 


Her home is amongst life’s memories: thoughts 


play about her heart-strings, deep and strong; but 


instead of finding utterance, they often melt away 


, in tears, or make her forgetful of herown mortality — 


sad regret. 


until remembrance comes to her aid, and with it, 
As she calls back the prisoners of the 


' grave, to act as her guardian angels, she fecls that 


i the long-silent voice has not lost one tone of its 
sions of Catherine Webb Barber? whose breast is ! 


sweetness, though the broken chord of memory re- 
sponds to cach word it whispers—she is sensible 


‘ that the eye still retains its pure and passionless 


{ 


charged the southern breeze with a blessing, as | 


they have dwelt upon the bright images that flit ; 


before her brain, and admired the colors with which 
she beautifies every hope, and weaves into every 
vision? Amid a choir of silvery voices I could me- 
thinks distinguish hers whose delicious alchemy 
couverts our tears into the essence of joy—lights up 
the dullest eye with a smile, and while it throws a 
glow of rainbow hues upon the gloomiest visage, 


radiates and embellishes the most beautiful. She 


beauty, and in the hour of sweet communion 
its lightning flashes ceme upon her; and leave 
coruscations to dazzle her vision and electrify 
her nerves when the reality has passed away. 
Hers is a noble mission—out of the conflict she 
shall come forth purified—nothing that wears the 


feeling of immortality shall be overthrown: but 


from the wreck of her affections there shall spring 


lives in the ideal world, where the offspring of her 


restless fancy have their being; where love walks 
in her primitive loveliness upon many a fountain 
brink, and where mind revels in bowers, whose fair 
fruit brooks all decay, and whose budding blossoms 
shail not fade. Instead of rudely snapping the 
strings of feeling, and torturing us into wisdom and 


goodness, she mingles human sympathy with all 
her knowledge, and lays fast hold of our affections 
us she gi 
heart. Upon your mind, Lavinia, 1 know she has 
engraven many a motto, which shall live until the 
tircless pulse shall cease to throb over lost enjoy- 
ments, and which shall be a talisman unto you till 
the torn soul shall escape from its ligaments of clay 
and plead its own immortality. 

Among those too, who claim our attention, there 
is one whose name is identified with all that has to 
do with the heart’s wild worship, its happiness, and 
iishope. Her voice comes to us not from thi sunny 
south, or the luxuriant valleys of the west; but, 
from the solitude of our own « yanty—whiere nature 
revels in the embraces of the rude winds, and 
streamlets dance to the rustling of the woods. ler 
songs are not the effusions of one who is full of 
thrilling hopes, and who is yearning after that 
fame which she knows cannot confer lasting hap- 
piuess, but are hallowed by memories and recoliec- 
tions of such as are gone to that quiet resting-place 
awarded to the meek and suffering spirit ; 

The ura where withered Jowrets bloom.” 
Her pathetic language is the index to a glowing 
an indubit 


and tender heart; ible proo! of valuable 


endowments, improved by indulging in the bland 
illusions of domestic life, and by that true and 


amiable philosophy of optunism which ever tarns to 


a chastened heart—a purer taste—a higher pur- 
pose—and a spirit which shall be mighty to suffer 
and todo. Long may her songs echo amid her 
native glens, and spread light and love ainong the 
human family. Aiming not at perishable laurels, 


but at those won on thie ficlds of moral glory, may 


, the purity of her life, and the gentleness of her 


ves utterance to the promptings of the | 


heart be engraven upon the memory of those who 
survive her, in characters which the funeral bell 
cannot drown, or the earth’s green turf erase—when 
her spirit has scaled the chrystal battlements, and 
reached its everlasting home. 

To some this eulogium may seem out of place, 
but by you Lavinia it will be understood as an 
humble attempt to remove the prejudices of those 
who consider woman out of her sphere—when 
spreading the seeds of intellectual beauty over 
earth’s darkness and desolation ;—and who tells us 
that her capacities are not fitted to climb the 
Pisgahs which shut out their vision from all that 
reconciles us to the vicissitudes of this life, and 
from whence we are enabled to obtain a clear 
Nature meant that 
she should shine in a clear Heaven, and if she 


prospect of the life to come. 


glimmers only through clouds she thwarts her 


purposes. l 


She as well as man is capable of talking 
with flowers and streams, until she understands 
their language, and can suinmon up ideas from their 
sunless homes. Cupable of imparting whatever 
form they please to socicty, it is pleasing to reflect, 
that woman in an intellectual point of view, never 
stood higher than at the present time, and I trust 
the day will svon come, when her presence will 
not only purily our occasional recreations and 
to 


springs of light and life, which subdue the stern 


amusements, but serve open those 


bosom of man, and prepare him for the better dis- ¢ 
« 
charge of his various duties. € 


Naverack, N. Y. 1847. Frank W uarton. 
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SASSO SSE SLANYS, 


A GOOD HUSBAND. 


ing in his manners, who cares less about his dress | 
than his moral character, depend upon it ladies, | 


he will make an excellent husband. If you sce 


~~ 


THE 


one that is kind and attentive to his mother, affec- | 


tionate to his sisters, and industrious in his habits, 
economical in his business, you may rest assured 
that you have found one, of whom you will never 
be ashamed. The ball room is no place to find a 
husband—the fashionable assembly is no place ; it 
is in the retirement at home—in the place of busi- 
ness, where you can study the character and dis- 
position—where the best outside externals are not 
set forth for effect and display. 
lady makes a sad mistake, who suffers herself to 


Many a young 


be curried away by a bright look and a splendid 
dress. ‘The man who makes a polite bow and is 
most graceful in his manners,is not always the 
most suitable person for a husband. 

Ladies, look at the heart—study the character 
and learn his disposition, if possible. I 
beautiful young lady—beautiful to look upon—who 
turned up her pretty nose at an honest, industrious 
shoe-maker, and refused to acknowledge a wortliy 
enterprising painter in the street; who married at 
last a dashing fop, the son of a wealthy man. 
But poor girl; a few years of misery rolled away, 
and her husband became reduced. 


maintaia him and her family, was compelled to 


; one of the 
| and virtuous friend. 
Waen you sec a young man, modest and retir- | 


Or all the temporal blessings which God in his 


exuberant goodness hath bestowed upon mankind, 


greatest, ifnot the chief, is a sincere 


Into the composition uf this 


tics which our nature possesses ; and in a commerce 
of virtuous friendship, we find the exertion of the 
noblest principles, and a display of the worthiest 
actions. ‘T'he person whois approved and esteemed 


of wise and good men, must himself be wise and 


, good. 


' ° . . i 
, was purchasing froman Irish basket woman in 
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A Dexicate Comptiment.—A lovely girl was 
bending her head over a rose tree which a lady 


Covent garden market, when the woman looking 


; kindly at the young beauty, said, “I axes yer 


pardon, young lady, but if its pleasing to ye I'd 


thank you to keep your cheek away from that 


rose: ye'll put the lady out of consait with the 


: color of her flowers.” 


knew a | 


Then she, to! 


stoop to the low drudgery of taking in washing of | 


her neighbors. Many a shoe-maker’s and many a 


painter’s daughters have contributed ‘o her com. 


fort during the last years of her life; making the | 


old ** adage” true, that itis better to marry a 
man without money, than money without the man.” 


if you wish to get a good husband, and not meet 
with sad disappointment.— Temperance Banner. 
— 29 © Go 
ON ONE CONDITION. 

Some years ago when the Legislature of one of 
the middle States was framing a new Constitution, 
the discussion of its various provisions was warm 
and obstinate. Many days had been spent in fiery 
Just 


at this moment, a country member who had_ been 


debate, and the vote was about to be taken. 


absent for some days previously, entered the house 
and took his seat. Another member, who was in 
favor of the amended Constitution, went to him and 
endeavored to make a convert of him. 

“ You must vote for the Constitution ; by all 
means,” said he. 

** T'll think of it,” said the country meiber. 

* But you must make up your mind, at once, 
man, for the vote is about to be taken.” 

The country member scratched his head, and 
seemed puzzled. 

“Come, why do you hesitate? Will you prom- 
ise me to yote for the constitution? I am sure it 
it will give general satisfaction.” 

* T'll vote for it on one condition,” said the 
country member. 

* What is that?” 

* And on no other!” 

*“ But what condition is it?” 


Why that they will let it run by my farm !” 


—— 3 5) @ Gatto — 
Fasntonasite Reapinc.—A lady wishing defi. 
nitely to benefit her mind and heart by instructive 
reading 


g, went into a book-store the other day and 


inquired for some new book—she did not care 


what one. The attendant recommended her to 
consult the Catalogue. “ ‘The Catalogue?” asked 


she, ‘is that a gentecl—is that a fashionable 
he 


work 


—— 35) 6 Gato — 


Acr as if the eyes of Cato were always upon 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


, honor,’ 


, sir, daddy is afeared that if I larns every thing now, 


| tothe ’cademy.” 


you, was the precept given, and the motive urged, ; 


to the Roman youth, in order to excel in virtue.— 
The eyes of God are in trath continually upon you. 


Live then as in his sight; and knowing that every 


, action as it is performed, every word as it is spo- 


' ken, and every thought as it arises, is recorded in 
Girls be wise, and look at the heart and character | 


the book of God’s remembrance, and must come 
into judgment: “ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence,” set a watch on the door of thy lips, “ and 


whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do 


all to the glory of God.” 


‘ upon earth it is that which fills the heart of a 


— oD @ O30 — 


Pantineton’s Apvice.—* Don’t put too 
much confidence in a lover's vows and sighs,” 
suid ovr Mrs. Partington to her niece ; “Jet him 
tell you that you have lips like strawberries and 
cream, cheeks like a carnation and an eye like an 
asterisk : 
der head than a tender heart.” 
——- ED $ Ceo 

ly there be such a thing as pure and perfect joy 
pa- 
virtue and 
If there be 


ition, it is the 


rent, when he hears of the wisdom, the 
the prosperity of a darling child. sor- 
sorrow 


row that admits not of conso! 


of a father for the vice or folly of an tnegracious, 


thankless son, and for the misery in which he has 
plunged hinself. 
-~ 
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Tue materials of which life is composed, are not 
su much its days, and months, and years, as 
works of picty, and merey, and justice, or their 


lie 


lived to God and ¢ ternity, at whatey 


opposites. dies in full maturity, who has 


perio 1, and 
That life i 


short, though extended to a thousand years, which 


in whatever manner he is cut off. 


Tur January number is beforeus. We have nohesitation $ 
’ in pronouncing it the most perfect specimen of a Magazine ; 
ever published in this country, whether for embellishment or Pg 
reading matter. The plate of “ Happy Hours,” we think, 
excee Is any mezzotint for clearness and beauty ever published 
while Tucker's Seusons, four plates in one, is a perfect gem. ; 
It is a combination of Line, Mezzotint and Stipple. The 
Music is original, and composed expressly for the Book. The 
Literary matter cannot be surpassed : and the Model Cottages 
is pronounced an abmirable feature. The Crochet-work 
must surely please the ladies. Patterns of caps, chemisettes, 
&e. The “ Book” for January contains twenty-three engra- 
vings and twenty-four extra pages. The engravings exceed . 


but such things oftener come froma ten- 


} leave the table, but 


CRED / 


55 ae 

ao | , ee ory bs 

is disfigured with vice, devoted to the pursuits of wy 
time merely, and at the close of which the unhappy ty 


man is found unreconciled to God. 
— 58D OG — ; M 
A Goop story is told in an old paper of an aris- / 
tocratic lady, who, being asked how she liked the 
ner was 


explended, but my seat was so prompte 


‘ 
dinner at Mrs. A’s great party, replied: “ The din- 
) 
from the nick nacks, that I could not exemplify | 
my appetite; and the pickled cherries had such a 
defect upon my head, that [ had a motion to 
Mr. C—— 
hartshorn resolved in water, which bereaved me.” 
— 8D $Qrto— 

A GENTLEMAN was accosted by a poor loafer 
“Twill remember you 
next time,’ * Please your 
suid the loafer, ** I don’t credit, I deal on 


gave me some 


— 
--< 


who asked for charity. 
’ 





replied the gentleman. 
’ 


the cash principle.” 
—-- SD) ¢ Gato — 


“ Boy, why don't you go to school?” “’Cause, 


I shan’t have anything to larn ven I comes to go 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1847. 


ON PPP LAL ELL LDA LOD PL OPE 


GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK. 


in nomber those of all the other Magazines conjointly. 
— 13259 @ Cato — 
tte ‘anfoaini io iff. 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office,ending W ednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 
J. B. F. Rhinebeck, N. Y. $1.50; R. A. S. PlainfeldCen- $ 


tre, N. Y. 31,00; D. BE. East Pembroke 


N. ¥. $1.00; K. E. } 


D. Porty N.Y. $1.00; BE. H. G. Le Roy, N. ¥.83 00; J. 
V.S8. Claverack, N. ¥. $1,00 J. A. R. Milwaukie. Wis. Ter. 
$1,00 ; G.G. Manchester, $5,00 ; J. f°. 8. Crown Point, N. Y. 


stleton, N. Y. $0,75; A.J. N. Orange, 
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MARRIAGES. 








Tn this city, on the Ql inst. by the Rev. Tho. Bainbridge Mr. 
Alex Saltpanghto Miss Mary C. Harder, both of Hudson. 

In Ki rho on the 2d inst. by W. D. Stroble, D. D. 
Mr. Ja V. D. Van Valkenburgh, to Miss Dorenss Ann 
Van La of the former place 

In ¢ ort, on the 2 ult. by the Rev. E. Nevins, Mr. 
Andrew D. P. Van Alst of Stuyvesant, to Miss Jemi- 
na A. dley, of the former place. : 

On the 7th inst. by Rev. B. Van Zandt, Me. Matthias Cole of ; 
Stuyvesant, to Miss Cornelia C. Landt, daughter of Lawrence 
Landt, of K lerhook 

In Mellenville, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, 
Nir. Rol til. George to Miss E. Colour both ot Ghent. 

— ome ¢ Che — 
DEATHS. 

Int on Sunday the Sth inst. after a protracted and 
painful illness Mrs. Caroline, wile of Capt. J. T. Haviland 

On the? James VW. 8 {John and Lydia Forshew, 

: 11 ye M) 

( the 1 Ba f Patrick White, aged 2 
yeurs 5 

0) ! J I in her 30th vear ‘ 

In Lave tonou the Mth alt) James Wey, aged 82 years 

| { ithe I4th ult. Maria Melius daughter of 
\ i] I Viel in the 3oth year of her age C 

At Ann Mi in, Oct. 30th Capt. Robert R. Macy, G 

64 ly of this cit 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 


TO A LADY WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE 
AUTHOR. 


Tue portrait of a friend when gone! 
With what a magic spell ‘tis fraught! 
What lights and siades are round it thrown, 
To sanctify our every thought! 
Oh if there be one gentle word, 
To which affection fondly clings, 
By human ear ‘tis all but heard 
Amid the artist's shadowings. 


Each feature of the well known face, 
Each blush that came but to depart, 
His skilful hand essays to trace, 
And twine them round the living heart. 
Touched by his wand—with looks of love, 
The eye that meets our own is rife, 
And every organ seems to move— 


Apparrelled in the hues of life, 


And as we gaze, can we not see 
il that was once so bright and pure? 

All that a loving friend should be, 

To form the young heart's cynosure ? 
The poet weaves his deathless lay, 

But ah! ‘twas left for thee Daguerre, 
To paint the smile that brooks decay, 

And crystallize affections tear, 


The one we loved, the one we sought 
In other days by classic streams, 
May through our sky of being float, 
And kiss our lips in radiant drears ; 
But when his skill the artist brings, 
To bear upon a theme so bright, 
Oblivion’s veil aside he flings 


And clothes the eye with living light. 


In such a form “tis meet to shrine, 
The friendships of our early hours, 
And round their beauteous brows to twine 
An amulet of deathless flowers; 
Although they live in memory’s tears— 
And visions of a cloudless sky, 
"Tis here we read their hopes and fears, 
In all their deep reality. 


Hast thou my friend not sometimes hung, 
Upon an imaged form thou loved, 
And kissed the lips that sweetly sung 
The melodies thy heart approved 2 
And from their eyes—those spirit-wells, 
All glistening with unsullied truth, 
Hast caught the chiding glance that tells 


Some error of thy wayward youth ? 


Or listening hast thou never heard 
Their voice in strains of parting woe, 
Come back like echoes from a world 
Of thought, and then as quickly go ? 
At such a time each joy you knew, 
The sunny spots you held so dear, 
And every scene your fi ney drew, 


Are mirrored in affection’s tear. 


Perchance this portrait soon may be 
The last | 


Totell of him who sought in thee 


ne relic suved by time, 
A sister in a stranger clime. 
Sut shall not that familiar face 
The same fond aspect ever wear ? 
And every trait thine eye enn trace, 


Through lapse of yea 


sgrow doubly dear? 


Grieve not that sorrow dims that eye, 


That clouds repose upon the brow 


For I could wish that memory 


Might paint me as the child of we 


Fp = 


{ 


Claverack, 1847. 


*Tis then we look within the breast, 

Aud half entranced our gaze prolong, 
Till funcy clasps the imaged guest, 

And every feature seems a tongue. 


Tis then the breathings of the heart, 
Like Eden's zephyrs seem to kiss, 
So softly sweet, our locks apart— 
The prelude of a future bliss. 
I'd wish thee fancy that those eyes 
Doswim with pity’s tears as yore, 
That thought is only breathed through sighs, 


Which like a mist-wreath cloud it o'er. 


{ would not in thy heart be shrined, 
As one to whom there might belong, 
The skill to captivate the mind 
With echoes from the fount of song ; 
But as a friend whose heart was moved 
At misery’s sad and sacred tale, 
As one who sought, as one who loved, 
The humble cottage of the vale. 


When spring's soft music wakes the flowers, 
Think of me as a thougtful child, 

And tell how oft 1n those bright hours, 
Lroved where sylvan nature smiled : 

And when thy spirit stoops to hear, 
The sweet cascade, the funeral knell, 

Or suinmer winds so silvery clear— 


Think of me then, I loved them well. 


And when thou wanders as in dreams, 
Where verdant willows calmly weep, 
Like Dian‘s crescent o'er the streams, 
And banks where pretty flowrets sleep ; 
Then think what visions use to play, 
In refluent beauty round me there, 
As by the purling brook I lay, 


Unconscious of an angel's care. 


And when the log upon your hearth, 
Emits a warm and cheerful blaze, 
Then turn tome amid your mirth— 
The absent friend of other days. 
Or if unbidden thoughts incline, 
From out affection’s well to start, 
One blessing with his memory twine, 
And clasp his image to thy heart 
G.H. A. 
—o 20 @ fist — 
CLEON AND I. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY 
CLEON hath a million acres— 
Ne’er a one have l; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace 
In a cott ige I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes— 
Nota penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain is 


Cleon, and not L 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
Sut the landscape I; 

Halfthe charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy. 

Cleon harbors sloth and dulness — 
Freshening vigor I; 

He in velvet, [ in fustian, 


Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to rrandeur-— 
Free as thought am 1; 

Cleon fees a score of doctors — 
Need of none have lL. 

W ealth-surrounded. carc-enviroued, 
Cleon fears to di 


Death may come, he'll find me ready— 


Happier man am I, 


Cleon sees no charms in nature— 
In a daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 

Nature sings to me forever 
Earnest listener I; 

State for stute, with all attendants, 


Who would change ?—Not I. 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


Tne Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes ‘p 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19. 20, 21, 
and 23 which he will sell at 31,00 each. They can be sent by 
mailto any partof the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He has also on hand, some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2.00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and! 
tasteful stvle. He has some firmly stitched and covered ina 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which } 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last | 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has also some Volumes ofa smaller size bound, viz. Vols. 
3, 5, 6, 8 and 9, which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persous wishing can select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!!! 


Siz copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for $4.50, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
at the same rate. Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
sent at the rate of siz copies for $3,50. Allorders by mail or 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 

N. B. He has Vols. 10. 13, 14, 15 and 22, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the small size, which will be soldtoany | 
one wanting a full set, but not separate. ) 
W.B.STODDARD. | 
1847. 


New Volume, September, 1847. | 


Hudson, N. ¥. December .18, 
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Vel 24, “Commencing Sept. 25, {Si.7. 
U 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. ° 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cemts. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature : containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketehe Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes. Poetry, &c. 





) The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume of the Runa 


Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a weleome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GORPATAONS., 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, eenvtaining twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe pave and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, aud best literary papers 


iendvnnii TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum nrariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies ofthe lth, 12th, 6th, 17th, Ieth, 19th, 
20th, 2st, and Wd volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, cun have as many copies of either of t! 
as they wish ai the same rate us that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


ese volumes 








Four Copies for 83 00 Twenty Four Copies for315,00 
Seven do. $500 Thirty do. &18.00 
Ten do. $7.00 , Thirty-Five = do. #20 00 
Fifteen do. 810.00) Forty ado. 00 
Twenty do. $13.00. Pifly do. #25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents. 


Those who send $5 or $7. fora Club, can have one of the 
nbove mentioned Volumes gratis those who send $10, or 


$15, two; those who send S20, three ; and those who send 
$25 o1 over, four 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers. for the 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th velume for half 
price, ench subseriber in such town to receive the fepository 
during that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent asseon as possible to the publisher. 

x" No subscription received for tess than one yenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new 





yeer until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD, \\/ 


Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847. 
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kr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re \ 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 


and receive Subscriptions 





subseribers during the +) 
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